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I.—ROMANISM IN SCOTLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


HE most enlightened and cultivated minds in the Middle Ages, when 
Romanism was everywhere predominant, and nowhere thought it 
necessary to wear any cloak or disguise, revolted against its 

extreme pretensions, abhorred its iniquities, and despised its absurdities. 
Of this we find abundant evidence in the literature of these times,—in 
the writings of Dante and Boccaccio, of Chaucer, and of many others, 
However imperfect his knowledge of Christian truth, Dante evidently 
had a far higher ideal of Christianity than he saw realised in the Church 
of his day. Chaucer was a follower of Wicliffe. Boccaccio’s mode of 
treating the subject is rather that of an unbelieving man of the world 
than of an earnest Christian; but his sarcasms and jests show a just 
contempt of many of those things of which Romanists make their boast, 
and attest the prevalence among the Romish clergy of those vices, a 
detestation of which led multitudes to listen, more readily than they 
would otherwise have done, to the Reformers. In no country were the 
clergy more ignorant or more depraved than in Scotland. “Their 
filthy lives pollute the air,” said John Knox, in an address to the people 
of Scotland before his final return to his native country; and of the 
truth of this assertion there is abundant proof in the historic works of 
the time, but no evidence more perfect or less liable to suspicion than 
that afforded by the poems of Sir David Lyndsay, to which we propose 
now for a little to direct the attention of our readers, that they may see 
what Romanism was in Scotland before the Reformation, and what need 
there was of the change which, by the blessing of God, Knox and his 
fellow-labourers were enabled to accomplish. 

Sir David Lyndsay is one of the greatest of the old Scottish poets. 
His language is almost the same with that of Chaucer, and shows the 
identity of the English and Scottish tongues until a recent date, when 
the one became the language of literature and of polished life, and the 
other sank into a mere provincial dialect. Sir Walter Scott introduces 
him as an important personage in his poem of “ Marmion,” accurately 
and elegantly bringing his personal and official designation into harmo- 
nious verse— 

“Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms,” 


The Mount is a small estate in Fifeshire, which Sir David Lyndsay 
inherited from his father. He was born about the year 1490, and died 
E 
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in the latter part of the year 1554 or early in 1555. Much of his life was 
spent at the Scottish court. Whilst yet almost a child, in the reign of 
James IV., hewas appointed usher or page to the infant prince, afterwards 
James V., who, from being his playmate, became his friend and patron, 
and with whom he remained in the most intimate relations until his 
death. From him Lyndsay received his appointment to the lucrative 
and honourable office of Lyon King at Arms, or Chief Herald of Scot- 
land, and many other favours. He appears to have been, throughout his 
whole life, a great favourite at court, although his verses were often 
severe against the faults of the court, as well as against the other pre- 
valent faults and vices of his time. In his poems, one of his editors, 
Mr David Laing, truly says, “he exposes, with great truth and bold- 
ness, the prevailing disorders, the usurpations of the nobles, the party 
factions and family feuds which divided the country, and the licentious 
lives of the clergy.” It would have been well for James V. if he had 
followed the advices administered to him in very pleasant verse by his 
friend and servant, Sir David Lindsay, as to religion, morality, and the 
good government of the kingdom ; but he did not, and the consequences 
are apparent in the history of Scotland. That Lyndsay himself was 
one of the Reformers cannot confidently be asserted. He died before 
their victory in Scotland was assured, and even before the final struggle 
had begun,—whilst yet there were no “Lords of the Congregation,” 
and no covenanted resistance to the Queen Regent. There are to be 
found in some of his poems, but only in those of most early date, ex- 
pressions, such as none but a Romanist could approve, concerning the 
Virgin Mary ; and even in one of his later works, of date 1552, we find 
an acknowledgment of the Pope’s sovereignty over Christendom ; but 
we may call to mind that this was one of the last points of Romanism 
that Luther relinquished, after he had advanced far in his reforming 
course. To a very great extent, certainly, Lyndsay associated himself 
with the Reformers, for he was one of those who took part in calling 
Knox to the ministry at St Andrews ; and it is evident from his works 
that he accepted the chief doctrines of the Reformation. That his 
drama, the first ever produced by a Scotch author—“ The Satyre of the 
Three Estates ”—was performed at Linlithgow, in presence of the King, 
the Queen, and the court, and of many nobles, bishops, and others of high 
rank, besides a multitude of the common people, is a fact very remark- 
able, when it is considered of what this “ Satyre ” consists, and how 
severely it bears against the prevalent vices of the time, and especially 
those of the clergy. But if we cannot absolutely rank Lyndsay among 
the Scottish Reformers, we must at least say with his latest biographer, 
Mr Laing, that “it would be a great mistake should we hesitate for one 
moment in asserting that his satirical writings had a powerful effect in 
preparing the minds of his countrymen, by his exposure of the manifold 
errors and corruptions of Popery, for the final triumph of the Reforma- 
tion.” Sir'Walter Scott did not go beyond the truth when he wrote, in 
** Marmion,” of 
“The flash of that satiric rage, 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age, 
And broke the keys of Rome.” 


We may go further, and say that Lyndsay’s poems must have contri- 
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buted to diffuse amongst his fellow-countrymen a knowledge of the 
errors of Rome and of the truths of the Gospel. How he could venture 
on such utterances as we find in his “ Satyre” and other poems, and 
yet escape persecution, at a time when Romanism had power to make 
use, and did make use, of the argument of the stake, it is difficult to 
understand ; but the friendship of James V. may perhaps in part 
explain it. 

Lyndsay’s first poem, “ The Dreme,” was published in 1528; his 
second, “‘ The Complaynt to the King,” in 1529, From it we extract 
the following lines, which we print exactly as we find them in the recent 
edition of his poems by Mr Laing, although we propose, in all other 
quotations, to modernise the spelling, so far as is consistent with the 
preservation of the proper number of syllables in the lines, that they 
may be more readily intelligible to readers to whom the old spelling is 
unfamiliar. He says of the prelates :— 


“ Sen syne they may nocht thole the lycht 
Of Christis trew Gospell to be sene, 
So blyndit is their corporal ene 
With worldly lustis sensuall ; 
Taking in realmes the governall, 
Baith gyding Court and Sessioun, 
Contrar to their professioun ; 
Quhareof I thynk they sulde have schame, 
Of spiritual priestis to tak the name ;” 
with much more in the same strain.* 
We may quote a few lines more from the “Complaynt to the King” :— 


“ So there is nought, I understand, 
Without good order in this land, 
Except the Spiritualitie : 

Praying Thy Grace thereto have e’e, 
Cause them make ministratioun 
Conform to their vocatioun, 

To preach with unfeignit intents, 

And truly use the Sacraments 

After Christ’s institutions; 

Leaving their traditions, 

Whilks [which] does the silly sheep illude 
Whom for Christ Jesus shed His blood, 
As superstitious pilgrimages, 

Praying to graven images, 

Express against the Lord’s commands.” 


Then the poet reminds the king of the example of God’s judgments 
on the idolatrous kings of Israel, and the blessing which rested on king 
and people in the days of the faithful kings :— 


“ Whilks [who] images would suffer none 
In their rich temples for to stand, 
Because it was not God’s command, 


* We may observe here that Lyndsay’s verses are gencrally smooth and plea- 
sant to the ear, if they be correctly read ; but it is necessary for the reader to note 
that there are many syllables to be pronounced which are now unpronounced in our 
language, as where the termination és is used instead of our’s, although we see in the 
above quotation instances of is both in the possessive case and in the plural where it 
does not add a syllable, shewing a transition state of the language in this particular. 
We shall, in modernising the spelling of our further quotations, keep the is only 
where it is to be sounded as a distinct syllable, 


« 
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But destroyed all idolatrie, 
As in the Scripture thou may see ; __ 
Whose rich reward was heavenly bliss, pecs 
Whilk [which] shall be thine, thou doing this.” 


From these lines we may see how far Lyndsay was already advanced 
towards Protestantism, how clearly he perceived some of the grosser 
errors of Romanism, and how decided he was in his acknowledgment of 
the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

In 1530, Lyndsay published “The Testament and Complaynt of our 
Soverane Lordis Papyngo, Kynge James the Fyft, Quilk [which] lyeth 
sore woundit and may not dee, till every man have heard quhat she 
sayis.” It is a curious production. The king's papyngo—parrot—is 
supposed to be dying, and divers birds come around her, as priests 
around dying men, offering their services, consolations, and advice. 
Notwithstanding the quaintness of this conceit, the satire is very keen 


ana severe— 


“The Pye [magpie] perceived the Papyngo in pain, 
He lighted down, and feigned him to greet [weep], 
‘Sister,’ said he, ‘alas! who has you slain? 
I pray you, make provision for your spreit [spirit]. 
Dispone your geir [ goods], and you confess complete, 
I have powér, by your contrition, 
Of all your mys [sins] to give you full remission. 
‘T am,’ said he, ‘ane canon regular, 
And of my brether [brethren] prior principal, 
My white rocket my clean life doth declare, 
The black been [is] of the death memorial ; 
Wherefore, I think, your goodis [goods] natural 
Should be submitted whol into my care, 
Ye know I am ane holy cre-ature.’ 
‘The Raven came rolping [croaking] when he heard the rair [roar], 
So did the Gled [kite] with many piteous pew,* 
And feignedly they counterfeit great care. 


‘Tam ane black monk,’ said the rutting Raven, 
So said the Gled, ‘I am ane holy frier [friar], 
And has powér to bring you quick to heaven.’ 


‘So to your brether [brethren] ye will give some good, 
God wot if we have need of lyvis [life’s] food. 
‘The Papyngo said, ‘ Father, by the Rood [cross], 
Howbeit your raiment be religious like ; 
Your consci-ence, I suspect, be not good, 
I did perceive, when privily ye did pyke [ pick away] 
Ane chicken from ane hen, under ane dyke,’ 
‘I grant,’ said he, ‘that hen was my good friend, 
And I that chicken took, but for my tiend.’” 


But the papyngo continues to object that the deeds of the reverend 
father are not in accordance with his fair words, and refuses to listen to 
his persuasions. The subject of the history of the Church is then in- 
troduced, and manifold corruptions are represented as having entered 
in when the clergy began to become wealthy, to neglect their proper 


* A word very expressive of the cry of the kite. 
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duties, and to possess secular power. The celibacy of the clergy is 
denounced as the cause of extreme licentiousness, so that— 


“Dame Chastity did steal away for shame,” 


and being banished from Italy and France, and finding no good enter- 
tainment in England, she is described as repairing to Scotland, and 
there meeting with no favourable reception either from court or clergy. 

In a poem of somewhat later date, “‘ Ane Supplication to the King’s 
Grace in contempt of Syde Tails,”—7.e., of Long Skirts—we find the 
following curious picture of the dress and manners of the Romish clergy 
of Scotland in the reign of James V. :— 


* But I think maist [most] abusion 
To see men of religion 
Gar [cause] bear their taillis [¢a/s] through the street, 
That folkes may behold their feet ; 
I trow [am sure] Saint Bernard, nor Saint Blaise, 
Gart [caused] never man bear up their claes [clothes], 
Peter, nor Paul, nor Saint Andrew, 
Gart never bear up their tails, I trow.” 8 


“ Kittie’s Confession” is a work of which the title indicates the sub- 
ject and nature. The first part of it is entitled, “The Curate and 
Kittie.” Much of it is too coarse to be quoted here, The age knew 
little of delicacy, and Lyndsay, although he has left an unsullied repu- 
tation in point of morality, and a high moral tone prevails in his writ- 
ings, often oversteps the bounds within which in the present day a 
sense of propriety restrains every respectable author. The following 
extracts, however, will serve to show both how trenchant is his satire, 
and how much reason he had for the exercise of his powers in this way. 
We quote the more freely, because here also we see that Lyndsay had 
made great progress in knowledge of the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and the truths of the gospel :— 


“He me absolvit for ane plack, 
Though he no price with me would mak ; 
And mickle Latin he did mummle, 
I heard no thing but hummill-bummill. 
He shaw [showed] me nought of Goddis word 
Whilk [which] sharper is than any sword, 
And deep into our heart does prent [print] 
Our sin wherethrough we do repent. 
He put me no thing into fear, 
Wherethrough I should my sin forbear ; 
He shaw me not the malediction 
Of God for sin, nor the affliction, 
And in this life the great mischief 
Ordained to punish whore and thief ; 
Nor shaw he me of hellis pain, 
That I might fear, and vice refrain. 
He counselled me not to abstene [abstain], 
And lead a holy life and clean. 
Of Christis blood nothing he knew, 
Nor of His promises full true, 
That savis all that will believe, 
That Satan shall us never grieve. 
He teachit me not for to trust . 
The comfort of the Holy Ghost ; 
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He bade me not to Christ be kind— 

To keep the law with heart and mind, 

And love and thank His great mercie, 
From sin and hell that saved me, 

And love my neighbour as mysel, 

Of this no thing he could me tell, 

But gave me penance, ilk ane day [every day] 
Ane Ave Marie for to say, 

And Fridays five no fish to eat, 

But butter and eggs are better meat, 

And with ane ok to buy ane messe [mass | 
From drunken Sir John Latinless. 


“Freirs [ friars] swears, by their profession, 
None can be safe, but [without] this confession, 
And garris [causes] all men understand 
That it is Goddis own command. 

Yet it is nought but mennis [men’s] dream, 
The people to confound and shame. 

It is nought else but mennis law, 

Made mennis mindis for to knaw [/now] 
Wherethrough they syle [assoi/] them as they will, 
And makes the law conform theretill. 

Sitting in mennis conscience 

Above Goddis magnificence, 

And does the people teach and tyste 

To serve the Pope, the Antichrist. 

To the great God omnipotent, 

Confess thy sin, and sore repent ; 

And trust in Christ, as writis [writes] Paul, 
Whilk [who] shed His blood to save thy saule, 
For none can thee absolve but He, 

Nor take away thy sin from thee.” 


In another paper we propose, ere long, to give a few extracts from 
Lyndsay’s later poems, in which he still more strikingly depicts the 
vicious lives and inordinate rapacity of the Romish clergy of his time, 
who shore and devoured, but did not feed, their flocks. 


Il—ALLEGED PAPAL SUPREMACY IN ITS LATEST 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By the Rev. R. A. Taytor, Norton Malreward. 
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F a Papal supremacy was the highest power of all, we ought to find 
it most clearly exhibited from the first. Italy contained anciently 
some of the smallest and some of the largest dioceses in the world, 

and yet the same species of Episcopacy preserved in them all; the 
Bishop of Eugubium, as St Jerome words it, being ejusdem meriti and 
ejusdem sacerdotii, of the same merit and priesthood with the Bishop of 
Rome. (Bingham ix. v. 16.) The attempt of Victor and Stephen of 
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Rome was checked effectually by Ireneus and Cyprian. The latter 
addresses the Bishop of Rome as a colleague and a brother, and says 
that all Apostles and Bishops were equal (Ep. Ixxxi). The Primacy in 
Rome was developed, as Dr J. H. Newman phrases the institution of 
Papal Absolutism. But it is observable—(1.) The supreme power in 
any society is always the first to be developed. Time merely limits 
that power by developing lower functions with a system of checks and 
balances. Thus Moses and Aaron were more distinctly and absolutely 
the supreme power in Israel. than any of their suecessors, (2.) The 
natural order of events in the early Church was, First, Christ the 
Head, THEN apostles representing Christ, THEN great metropolitan 
foundations (Jerusalem, Cesarea, Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, &c.), 
THEN Churches everywhere, The first General Council declares that 
the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch have, according to custom, the 
same authority over the Churches subordinate to them as that of Rome 
had over those in the capital of the Empire. The supreme power was 
from the Head down through the members, not up through the 
members to the Head. The highest powers of the Church were the 
first manifested. If, then, a Papal supremacy was the highest power of 
all, we ought to find it most clearly exhibited from the first. (3.) The 
arguments for Episcopacy and Papacy are essentially different from one 
another. Episcopacy we see clearly in Cyprian, Ignatius, James of 
Jerusalem, the Apostles; and nowhere more clearly than in these /ast. 
Papacy we see clearly in Gregory VII., less clearly in Gregory L., less 
clearly still in Sylvester, least clearly of all in the first three centuries. 
As it approaches its supposed fountain-head, it becomes so dwindled 
down that even the best defenders of the Papacy have to call it a 
primacy—not a supremacy. But a primacy diifers from a supremacy, 
as the power of a constitutional president differs from that of an 
Autocrat or absolute Monarch. (See Mosheim’s Commentaries, cent. 
ii, sects. 20-24—Murdoch’s Translation. On Development, see W. 
Archer Butler’s Letters; also Brownson’s Quarterly—1847-8; Milo 
Mahan, D.D., Church History of the First Seven Centuries.) The 
Italians are requested to consider the above reasoning. They have 
yielded to the claims of the Monarch, they have submitted to the King 
as supreme (1 Peter ii. 13). The Romans were so oppressed by the 
Popes when absolute sovereigns, that through an excessive flattery and 
fear of Blony, they seemed to worship the reigning Pope as God, 
allowing him unlimited power, which no man of sense can admit of in 
a being of a limited nature; or at least allowing the Pontifis to be the 
fathers and absolute masters of the people, although the Popes‘generally 
came out of the peoples’ loins as being at first made by them, and not 
the people out of theirs. PRrocREaT POPULUS PAPAM! 

According to 2 Thess. ii, 8, many students of Scripture judge the Vati- 
can Church to be in a declining condition. In ashort time she will be 
scarcely able to maintain her own family. Papal letters lead to that 
conclusion. She sinks like a failing bank, and for the same reason— 
that religion and trade, which at first were open and free, have been 
reduced to the management of contractors and the roguery of directors 
e Societate Jesu. 

The letter which the Pope has addressed to the Austrian bishops 
regarding the new ecclesiastical laws has been published at Vienna, 

E2 
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and a telegram of March 14, Saturday, thus summarises it :—The Pope 
condemns the bills, and declares that their object is to bring the Roman 
Catholic Church into most ruinous subjection to the arbitrary power 
of the State. His Holiness admits that the Austrian laws appear 
moderate as compared with those enacted by Prussia. Nevertheless, 
they are of the same spirit and character, and pave the way for the 
destruction of the Church in Austria as well as in Prussia. The Pope 
renews his protest against the rupture of the Concordat, and describes 
the assertion that.a change was brought about in the Church by the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of Infallibility as a pernicious pretext. His 
Holiness, at the same time, announces that in a fresh letter to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, dated the 7th inst., he adjured his Majesty 
not to allow the Church to be handed over to dishonourable servitude, 
and his Catholic subjects to be visited by the deepest affliction. 

Austria suffered many wrongs before she left off the Concordat or 
League with the Irreformable Pontiff. Too long the cowl of the priest 
overshadowed the crown, 

The Bishop of Pernambuco, for setting the laws of the Pope before 
the laws of the Brazilian Empire, has been sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment. It was believed at Rio that he would be confined in a 
fortress, but that after a time the sentence would be commuted to ban- 
ishment. 

If the bishop and his master return to primitive truth, their difficulties 
will vanish (Jer. vi. 16). When will the nations of Europe cease to 
believe in the Pope’s Primacy? This boasted Primacy, pieced up by 
direct admission of contrarieties in the fundamental points of it, is like 
the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, which were made of iron and clay ; 
they will never incorporate. The Jesuits ought to be publicly cen- 
sured by Pius IX. They write of the Pope as a “third incarnation.” 
They affirm that the Pontiff can say, 1am the Holy Ghost, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life—the Eucharist. Bishop Dupanloup has com- 
plained of the official Civilita Cattolica, for averring that when the Pope 
“thinks, God thinks in him,” and that all which Christ was to the 
disciples while on earth, all that is the Pope to Christians now, &c. Is 
not the Antichrist standing in the forefront, subversive of Christ? ex- 
cluding the Prophet, THE present King? Does he not corrupt Christian 
truth in a signal and unique manner? Is he not actuated with a spirit 
opposite to that of Christ? Is he not described in 1 John ii. 18, 2 
Thess. ii., Rev. ix.? In laying claim to Infallibility, ze, entire exemp- 
tion from liability to error, he lays claim to an attribute of God only !!! 
“ Insanire parat certé ratione modoque,” Hor. He is methodising mad- 
ness according to a certain rule and manner—viz., the Jesuii mode. 

D2 Ya OIN 
is a saying worthy of his consideration. ‘‘ The fool in his own eyes is 
wise,” reverses the Hebrew sentence, “The wise in his own eyes is a 
fool.” The Roman Pontiff transformed from a disciple into a contro- 
versialist with his Maker is not wise. 

Infallibility as a theory is infallibly wrong; and the only difficulty 
now is to find the facts which fit it. How like the Pope is to a poor 


paste whose name (March 22) was mentioned in the London papers 
thus :— 
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A man named John Whatmore, aged 54, was charged at Clerken- 
well, yesterday, with unlawfully affixing bills. He was described on 
the charge sheet as a baker, of 9 Elder Walk, Islington, but stated he 
was a follower of ‘ King Shiloh, the Sun and the Sons,’ and his religious 
name ‘J. Whatmore, Whatmore Pomeroy, Israel New.’ He had been 
summoned, but refused to appear, saying to the officer, ‘I never obey 
the commands of mortal man, for it is written that thou shalt obey no 
other command but thatof God. That you will find to be the law when 
the day of judgment comes ; when King Shiloh and his bride, the beau- 
tiful immortal Joana, shall sit on the judgment seat of England.’ The 
bills were full of a lot of rhapsodical blaspheming nonsense. The man 
was sent to gaol in default of paying a small fine.” 

“The worD of the Lord” is the test of truth: not “the precepts of 
men,” or the infallibility of man’s ownselfish will. With “ great swelling 
words of vanity” is the Worp of God overlaid. 

The Bishop of Rome puts the classical reader in mind of a mad fel- 
low (by Horace mentioned), who went every morning to the port of the 
Pireeus to see the ships and boats coming and going. He was possessed 
by the hallucination that all, both great and small, ships and boats, 
belonged to him, supremely and primally ! 

In his letter to the Emperor William, with bated breath, the dema- 
gogue of Europe writes thus:—“ Every one who is baptized, in some 
way or other, which to define would be here out of place, belongs to 
the Pope.” 

“Tempore queque suo qui facit, ille sapit.”-—-Ovin. 
(“That man is wise who does everything in its proper time.”) 


To this very idle Effusion the Emperor assures “ His Arrogance” that 
“the evangelical creed which he, like his ancestors and the majority of 
his subjects, professes, does not permit them to accept, in their rela- 
tions to God, any other mediator than our Lord Jesus Christ.” We 
feel thankful to the Pope for having elicited a sentiment so true, so 
healthful. The prophet Hosea authorises us to say that false teachers 
are mad; they foolishly vent falsehoods of their own invention, instead 
of the truths of God, and at last God’s judgments demonstrate the folly 
and falsehood of what they say; at last the lie which God rejects and 
abhors becomes, even with men, a despised and abandoned thing, and 
they become as much ashamed of their own inventions as before they 
gloried in them! and men reckon them to have been out of their wits. 
“The days of visitation are come, the days of recompense are come: 
Israel shall know it, the prophet is a fool, the spiritual man is mad, for 
the multitude of thine iniquity and the great hatred.” (Compare 
2 Thess, ii. 11.) Itis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind, 
strongly deluded by the efficacy of error. Infatuati seducentur, seducti 
judicabuntur. O Pius IX., “Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano.” Set not up thyself against the authority of the only wise God. 
There is no warrant for thy infallibility in primitive antiquity; the 
silence of Holy Scripture as to such dogma, the omission of such dogma 
from the faith of the Universal Church, up to A.D. 1870 at least, are 
tantamount to prohibitions of infallibility to all who hold the sufficiency 
of Scripture, and are living members of Christ’s body, who tells His 
apostles and faithful men, “ All power is given unto ME in heaven and in 
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earth: go ye, therefore, and make disciples (or Christians) of all nations, 

baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 

Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 

commanded you ” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). This text declares the Pope has 

lost all legitimate power and jurisdiction, because he disobeys his Com- 

mander. 

In presiding at a dinner on the occasion of consecrating -a Latin 
bishop of the Order of Marists to the see of Wellington, New Zealand, 
March 17, Dr Manning gave ‘“‘7he Pope” as the first toast. The 
second toast was, THE QuEEN. The Scripture is broken (1 Pet. ii. 13). 
There Christians are told to submit to the Chief Magistrate as supreme. 
The Pope having no seat, no vote, in the House of Lords, is a Pre- 
tender. It is an axiom of British law that the Crown is the foundation 
of honour, Dr Manning reckons the title Mosr Hoty Fatuer the Pope’s 
sole prerogative here in England, by right of succession from Innocent 
the Pope, who cajoled King John, surnamed “ Lackland,” whose king- 
dom was annexed formally to the see of Rome. The Bishop of Rome 
struck Britain, through John’s weakness, and menaced the national 
heart. When he had shown against us nationally all the skill of fence 
which he alone could learn in the dark ages, this nation, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, with new knowledge drawn from Scripture, disarmed 
our ancient foe, and mastered his heart. Dr Manning may call the Pope 
supreme and primus, but this constitutes no manner of RIGHT, or the 
shadow of a LEGAL claim. Latins may choose to call him “‘ supreme,” 
but it is by courtesy only that they do it. Whatever a man has de jure, 
the law will help him to maintain and vindicate. If he find the law to 
fail him, the Pope may rest satisfied that his claim is rotten and 
illusory. ‘‘ The Queen’s majesty hath the chief power in this realm of 
England and other her dominions, unto whom the chief government of 
all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction. The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England” (Art. xxxvii.). Let 1 Pet. iv. 15 be considered by 
the Pope. Why should he suffer as a curious inspector or meddler in 
other people’s affairs, a busybody in other men’s matters? The Pontiffs 
of former days were remarkably addicted to insolent meddling with the 
public affairs of Britain. What our Protesting Fathers said we repeat 
—“ Limit your jurisdiction to your own diocese.” ‘ Nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari.” Pro Lege, Rege, Grege. “Cease to be a Bishop in 
another man’s diocese without call or commendation.” 

Saint Peter tells us that “” AAAorguemioxoz0; is the man whom we are 
to avoid ; we have heard with our ears what our forefathers have told 
us concerning the Roman Diotrephes. The chief cause of all the Church’s 
troubles has been affectation of Papal dominion. If only this bramble 
were rooted out of the Church, we might hope that all would concur 
and consent in one and the same truth. The Papacy was planted by 
the foe in the night, when men slept. It is hurtful to the household of 
faith ; its fruit is sour and worthless; it kindles mischief in Church 
and State. What will be the end thereof?” (Luke vi. 44). O Bishop 
of Rome, cease thine opposition to Messiah, the Light of the World, 
the Amen, the True and Faithful Witness, the only Wise God, who 
is made unto us Wisdom. Him the Most Holy Father hath appointed 
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Heir of all things, Asa Teacher, Heissupreme. ‘One is your Master” 
(Matt. xxiii. 9). ‘‘ He is the only Head of the Church; as such HE is 
Lord of all. He is the only Lawgiver, the only Ruler, and Teacher of 
teachers in Israel. What are synods, councils, apart from ‘the Word,’ 
whose credentials are divine?” ‘*To the Law and to the Testimony: if 
men speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light 
in them” (Isaiah viii. 20). 


Ill.—A PEEP INTO A COUNTRY INN; 


OR, A FEW WORDS TO THE UNWARY ON THE “ DECEIVABLENESS OF ~ 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


(7'o the Editor of the Armoury.) 


** Small beginnings have great endings.” 
‘* Even a straw may serve to show which way the wind blows.”’ 


OT long since, on a stormy afternoon in the early spring, I went to 
a remote country station in one of the southern counties to meet 
a friend. 

The train by which she travelled reached the junction too late to join 
the one which I had expected would bring her to her journey’s end, 
and the officials gave me to understand two hours must elapse ere the 
next train would be due. 

Hence it came to pass that I strolled up to the little country inn— 
the evening being wet and stormy—and took possession of the parlour, 
there being no other travellers present. 

An unusually large collection of books—some in a cabinet with glass 
door, and others piled up in heaps on a side table—attracted my atten- 
tion ; and glancing my eyes over their titles, I perceived with pleasure 
that they numbered among them some apparently used copies of the 
Word of God—a “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” some numbers of “The Youth’s 
Magazine,” and other books of a similar character. There were also a 
few well-thumbed novels and story books, a Church of England prayer- 
book, and some hymn books; these last, I have remarked, being 
universal favourites with the middle and working classes. But what 
was my astonishment to perceive standing conspicuous among this 
little, in some sense, Protestant library—in the home of a Protestant, 
Church of England family—a-.book in brilliant binding bearing the 
questionable title “ Innocent Childhood.” 

Taking it up to examine it more closely, I found it illustrated, very 
prettily “got up” inside and out, and evidently designed to be 
** pleasant to the eye.” 

It also contained here and there some scattered fragments of Bible 
truth, but these I found to my grief deeply imbedded in the most 
startling Romish error, couched in subtle language sometimes, and 
sometimes in the form of the most glaring, barefaced falsehoods, as 
they must be called by one to whom the truth is dear and sacred, and 
who is jealous for the honour of our One Hicu Prisst JESUS, THE 
Son or Gop, and anxious that Hz should be known as such, ere too 
late, by the still unsaved. 

When the innkeeper’s daughter, @ young girl of some fourteen or 
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sixteen summers, came into the room—after a little preliminary conver- 
sation with her, which drew out much of her personal and family 
history, and alas! a sad account of the Church of England ministry 
there—I asked her how that book came to be numbered among others 
of so different a character, and whether she was aware that it was a 
Roman Catholic book? Blushing, and looking uneasy, she said she 
knew it was, but she was not aware it contained any false doctrine. I 
pointed out some passages attributing to sinners—/riests, as they chose 
to call themselves—the power to offer up propitiatory sacrifices, to 
forgive sins, to give passports to heaven, &c., and expressed my hope 
that she would put the book out of sight, and not lend it among her 
friends and acquaintances. She told me she did not buy it, nor was she 
given it, but became possessed of it in virtue of a lottery-ticket which 
some stranger had pressed her to purchase, on the plea that it was to 
help to raise funds to build an Orphanage, and that in a very short 
time he would send her a handsome gift which would be quite her 
money’s worth, and she would be doing good to poor little orphans 
besides. Who can blame a young inexperienced girl for being taken 
in by so plausible an appeal to her pity and her love of novelty ? 

This Jesuitical beggar had learned his craft too well to let it be 
known to what denomination the Orphanage for which he pleaded 
belonged; he had recourse, as they all have, to “the deceivableness of 
unrighteousness,” whereby those who have not received “the love of 
the truth” are but too easily led to “ believe a lie ;” for though so-called 
English Protestants are, alas! found ready—not a few among them—to 
be the dupes of the Romanising party, they are scarcely ripe as a 
nation to swallow the pill without being gilded—to walk into captivity 
with unbandaged eyes. 

The innkeeper’s daughter told me many of her kind-hearted neigh- 
bours had been as easily taken in as she was,—and thus by the 
working of this “‘mystery of iniquity” are multitudes of the young 
being trained up to an idolatrous creed with the ill-gotten money of 
English Protestants / 

Is it not time for England to awake? Day by day one is hearing 
stranger and sadder histories of the rapid spread of the Popish leaven 
in our midst ; and surely it is time for Christians to arouse themselves, 
mount to their watch-towers, and see that their trumpets give no uncer- 
tain notes of warning to the unwary. 

Who can tell what triumphs the enemy may achieve in their glowing 
zeal, which stops not to contemplate the rectitude of the instrumentality 
employed—their unholy watchword being that “they may do evil that 
good may come,” for “‘ the end sanctifies the means.” 

Truly, it is not for the disciples of Him who is the Truth, and who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, to attempt to confront them 
with their own weapons. But in the sword of the Spirit, and the shield 
of faith, they possess what will quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
Let them only use these faithfully and prayerfully, and while yet they 
have time, “ for the time is short.” 

Ours is an age in which it is pre-eminently necessary to “ watch and 
pray,” lest we enter into temptation,—to watch that we may pray, and 
pray that we may watch. For it is not an open enemy we have most 
to fear, but traitors in the camp; Jesuits in the very midst of what we 
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scarcely dare ¢all as a body any longer the Protestant Church of 
England. 

In our chief cities these are seeking and obtaining (I am told on un- 
doubted private testimony), secret interviews with the young by means 
of secret keys and secret letters, all carefully concealed from parents 
and guardians, and are holding confessionals, and poisoning the morals 
and young mind of England to an alarming extent. These, alas, in 
the garb and with the name and position of clergymen of the Church 
of England, are teaching and enforcing the false doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament, and destroying, as far as in them lies, the 
sublime simplicity of our Lord’s memorial-supper—“ This do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

A young wife and mother who was dying not long since in a quiet 
country house in a southern county, of a lingering and distressing 
throat malady, was much worried by the urgent and oft-repeated solici- 
tations of her parish clergyman (should I not more truly say parish 
priest ?) to receive “ the last sacrament” from his hands. 

This, notwithstanding her great physical weakness, which might have 
been easily overborne had not her faith been so strong, she steadily 
refused to do, saying unswervingly, both to him and to his wife (who 
also called to press the rite upon her) that Curist was her only and her 
all-sufficient passport to heaven ; and that, though she rejoiced in every 
opportunity of “‘ keeping His death till He come” in the way of His 
own appointment, she could never identify herself with false doctrine, 
or acknowledge any priest or propitiatory sacrifice but the Priesthood 
of the Lord Jesus and the atonement He made on the cross of Calvary. 
If ever there was a time when the Church of Christ had need to pray 
to be “‘delivered from unreasonable (marg: absurd) and wicked men” 
who “ have not faith,” that time is the present, when, with so vast, com- 
plex, and imposing “a form of godliness,” there is so little of its power. 

What avails an empty shell, whose kernel is rotten? the splendid 
brickwork of an “ Establishment” if a large portion of its inhabitants 
are dying and dead ? 

It is time to discern between the real and unreal in Christianity ; 
between the Church of England, and the Chureh of Christ in the 
Church of England; between “the field,” which our Lord Himself 
declares to be “the world ;” and His people in, but not of, “this evil 
world.” 

To have been baptized into Church of England, or the church of any 
other denomination, will avail nothing in the day when all formularies 
shall be swept away, with all formalists, and only the living stones of 
the spiritual temple, of which Christ is the foundation and topstone, be 
found unto praise and honour and glory, an habitation of God through 
the Spirit. Faithful pastors and teachers would do well to lay to heart, 
and fulfil in act Paul’s solemn charge to Timothy concerning “ perilous 
times” (read both Epistles) ; for they have to meet in the Church “ op- 
positions of science, falsely so-called,” “fables,” “signs and lying won- 
ders,” “ will-worship ” in abundance, with all its splendid accessories of 
music and painting,—“ incense,” “ crosses,” and “ a dim religious light,” 
—everything, in short, but the one thing needful; everything but the 
knowledge amongst us, by our ministers and church members, of no- 
thing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
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The Romanising party are making many a secret ifroad into the 
Church which came out from them “through much tribulation” scarcely 
four hundred years ago. Will England slumber on till the time arrives 
when “ that wicked” shall be fully “ revealed,” ‘“‘ whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of His coming ?” 

it will be a terrible thing then, whatever it may appear now ; to have 
played with the shadows cast forward by coming events ; to have let 
Satan “get an advantage over us,” as of those “ignorant of his 
devices ;” to have substituted profession for possession ; sense for faith. 
For “the things which are seen are temporal ;” only ,“ the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

The day may be near when’ Christ’s true Church in this land shall 
again be called upon to seal her testimony with her blood, and become 
emphatically the Martyr Church of England. 

But oh! it is a solemn question, how many among her professed 
members will abide this fiery test? how many prove “ faithful unto 
death,” and “ inherit a crown of life?” 

Certainly not those who rest in “a form of godlines, denying the 
power thereof.” Certainly not those whose Christianity lies in “the 
very lovely song of one who hath a pleasant voice and can play 
well upon an instrument ;” whose seeming piety is all sensation,— 
Judaism—Popery ! 

“Gop Is A SPIRIT, AND THEY THAT WoRSHIP Him MUST worsHIP HIM 
IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH.” (see John iv. 20-25.) 

“ LITTLE CHILDREN, KEEP YOURSELVES FROM IDOLS.” 

** Buy THE TRUTH,—AND SELL IT NOT.” 


IV.—PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


HIS important Society will hold its May meeting in the Great Hall, 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, on Wednesday, 20th May, at 7 P.M. 
Sir John Murray, Bart. of Philiphaugh, will take thechair. Col. 
Macdonald of St Martin’s, John Macgregor, Esq. (Rob Roy), and mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, are expected to attend. Prizes to 
the London classes will be presented. Friends from the country expect- 
ing to be in London at that time are cordially invited ; they will obtain 
tickets of admission by applying at the offices of the Institution, 12 
Haymarket, London. The Committee desire earnestly to appeal for 
funds to enable them to carry on their important work. 

The Institute has been actively supporting Mr Newdegate’s bill for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into conventual and monastic institutions, 
and also in opposing the Prison Ministers’ Bill. Forms of petition may 
be obtained at the office of the Institute. 

The following important volumes have been presented to the Library 
of the Institute by W. Stevens, Esq., Brighton :— 


Butler’s Vindication of the Roman Catholic Church. London, 1826. 
Wellesley’s Viceroyalty, and Comber’s Orange Laws, &c. London, 
1823. 


Protestant Tracts, Sermons, and Speeches, 1823-1830. 
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The No-Popery ; consisting of Essays, Anecdotes, and Letters. 
London, 1825. 

The Frauds of Romish Monks and Priests. By a Frenchman. Lon- 
don, 1817. 

The Romish Horseleech. By T. Staveley. London, 1769. 

A Declaration against the Pope’s Supremacy. By His Majesty 
Edward VI. Chelsea, 1810. 

Memoirs of John Gordon. London, 1733. 

Weare gratified to learn that the Protestant class in Oxford is largely 
attended. We look upon the University seats of England as most im- 
portant, and the Institute has therefore done well in selecting Oxford 
and Cambridge as centres of Protestant teaching. The class in Cam- 
bridge was conducted by the Rev. R. Maguire during the October term. 
The distribution of prizes took place in the Town Hall on Friday, 27th 
of March. Professor Birks took the chair, and on the platform, along 
with the Rev. Dr Badenoch, were Prof. Mayor of St John’s College, 
and the Rev. J. Stevenson (Wesleyan), and the Rev. Dr Robertson 
(Independent). Eloquent addresses were delivered on the importance 
of the educational efforts of the Institute, and on the subject of Ultra- 
montanism. 

The following obtained prizes :—l1st prize (300) to S. A. Brooking, 
student at St John’s College, £8. 2d(310) Miss M. A. Mack, teacher, 
Park Street, Cambridge, £5. 3d (305) Miss C. E. Ellis, schoolmistress, 
St Edward's Passage, Cambridge, £4. 4th (302) R. W. Derry, com- 
positor’s apprentice, 2 White’s Buildings, Coronation Street, Cambridge, 
£4, 5th (303) E. J. Day, printer’s apprentice, 2 Fair Street, Cam- 
bridge, £3. 6th (312) Miss J. Spearing, 1 Milton’s Villas, Chesterton, 
£2. 


On the 20th March, prizes were distributed to the Ladies’ Class at 
Brighton conducted by the Rev. R. Maguire during the months of 
October, November, and December, last year. This class was highly 
successful, as the result will be seen by the number who received prizes. 
The ex-Mayor (Alderman Ireland) presided, and there were present the 
Revs. Canon Babington, W. B. Clissold, H. Cutler, A. B. Mackay, Mr 
Wilkinson, the Rev. Dr Badenoch, H. Hibbert, Esq., W. Henry, and 
Colonel Macdonald of St Martin’s. Interesting addresses were given, 
Colonel Macdonald presenting the prizes to the following :—1st prize, 
£5, Dorothea M. Dagg. 2d (books), M. Nicholls. 3d, £2, 10s., Caro- 
line S. Tabor. 4th, £2, Miss Leopard. 5th, £2, Elizabeth Rugg. 6th, 
£2, Ada M. Pottinger. 7th, £1, 10s., Jane Bowron. 8th, £1, Emma 
Nash. 9th, £1, S. Gertrude Gay. 10th (book), Maria C. Bleukin. 
11th (book), Augusta A. Cutler. 12th (book), J. W. Gray. 13th (book), 
Mary Ellen Stewart. 14th (book), Mary Brown. 15th (book), Frances 
B. Blundell. 16th (book), Frances J. Tyleoat. 17th (book), Mabel 
Fawcett. 18th (book), Anna Macdonald Eaton. 19th (book), Harriet 
Shaw. 20th (book) Mary S. Clark. 

The Rev. C. Chiniquy, formerly the eloquent priest of Canada, and 
who visited this country in 1860, has been invited again to this 
country by the Protestant Educational Institute, London. He has 
been addressing with much interest meetings in the larger towns of 
Scotland, as well as in London and provincial towns in England. He 
has been received everywhere with much acceptance. His visit to this 
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country at the present time is highly opportune, not only in reference 
to the questions that are agitating the Church of England, but also in 
regard to Ultramontanism. We believe he is also engaged in writing an 
important work on the Confessional, which will be shortly published in 
this country. 

The annual congregational tea-meeting in connection with St Luke’s 
Church, Portsmouth, was held on Thursday evening, in the Schoolroom, 
Hampton Street, when there was a large attendance. After tea, 
a meeting to inaugurate a local branch of the Working Men’s Pro- 
testant League was held, under the presidency of the Rev. B. D. Ald- 
well, who was supported by the Rev. J. C. Martin, Mr C. H. Binsteed, 
the Rev. Dr Badenoch, the Rev. Mr Chiniquy, Mr Bamford, &e. The 
large room, which was tastefully decorated with flags and evergreens, 
was crowded, The Rev. Mr Chiniquy, formerly a Roman Catholic 
priest, but now a Presbyterian minister, delivered a long and eloquent 
address, in the course of which he fully exposed the errors of the Church 
with which he had been connected, and pointed out in forcible language 
the fact that the Church of Rome had never altered and would never 
alter, and was striving hard, yet secretly, to get back the power she 
once possessed in this country. He sincerely urged every one present 
to rally round the Protestant standard to save the country and the 
Gospel. In order to show that the statements so frequently made with 
respect to the enormities committed in the Romish Church, with the 
sanction and approval of the heads of the Church, were strictly true, he 
quoted from a work officially published, in which it was stated that 

eretics must be borne with until they were admonished to return to the 
Chureh, but if, after the second admonition, they persisted in their 
error, they must not only be excommunicated, but delivered to the 
secular power to be exterminated. He went on to give a history of his 
work amongst the French population of Lower Canada, the numberless 
difficulties he had had to overcome, together with the good results, and 
appealed to the Protestants of Portsmouth for assistance to enable him 
to extend his work. He had now twelve young men working under 
him as ministers, and the vast extent of the work demanded that he 
should have fifty. Mr Thomas Bamford next addressed the meeting. 
He said Rome was trying to deprive the people of England of the Bible, 
and it was necessary that they should be up and doing, and that they 
should teach their children how to fight the fight, so that they might 
take up the cause after they were gone. Popery had been rapidly in- 
creasing in England of late years, and it was high time a firm stand was 
made against it. Rome was doing a great deal of mischief in our army 
and navy, in our pulpit, and in our press. She was carrying on her 
work with great cunning and zeal, and that work might be characterised 
as a gigantic conspiracy, by which lawful heirs might be deprived of 
their inheritance, through the priests terrifying the dying so that they 
should leave all their possessions to the Church. The whole Romish 
system was, he maintained, bad. It made gods of the priests and slaves 
of the people, and the former concealed the Saviour from them. With 
reference to the Working Men’s Protestant League, he said it had been 
established for the purpose of maintaining and upholding Protestantism 
and the institutions of Great Britain, and he urged all Protestants to 
join the branch which was about to be established, in order that the 
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work of preventing the people of this eountry from becoming the menials 
of an old Italian dotard might the more successfully be accomplished. 
The Rey. Dr Badenoch moved that a branch of the Working Men’s 
Protestant League be established in Portsmouth. He dwelt upon the 
rapid strides Popery was making in Great Britain, and stated that the 
Jesuits, who were being turned out of every country on the Continent, 
were settling in this country, contrary altogether to the act of 1829, by 
which they were proscribed. There were no less than 434 of them in 
England, 442 in Ireland, and 47 in Scotland; while there were 78 
monasteries in England, 174 in Ireland, and 8 in Scotland. Mr F. 
Martin seconded the resolution, which was supported by Mr M. L. 
Jones, and carried unanimously. The customary votes of thanks closed 
the proceedings, 

An interesting movement was started in Liverpool by several of the 
local clergy in the beginning of this year, by giving a course of lectures 
on “ Bible Truths v. Romish Errors,” in St Andrew's Church (Rev. W. 
Lefroy), the following ministers taking part: Rev. Drs Taylor, J. B. 
Lowe, E. P. Hodgkins, J. Harrison, and Revs. Dyson Rycroft, J. W. 
Bardsley, R. H. Hammond, and W. Lefroy. The prizes to the success- 
ful competitors were presented at a public meeting in the Hope Hall on 
Tuesday, the 24th March, R. A. Payne, Esq., presiding, in the absence 
of Hugh Evans, Esq., through indisposition. On the platform were 
the Revs. Dr Badenoch, Dr V. M. White (as deputations from London), 
Dr Taylor, Dr Hodgkins, W. F. Stubbs, W. Lefroy, and others. 

The prizes were delivered by the chairman in the following order :— 
Emily Chubb, 133 Huskisson Street (1st) ; Walter E. Hooper, 18 Holt 
Street, Edge Hill, coachbuilder (2d); Charles F. Cooper, 11 Northum- 
berland Terrace, Everton, lay assistant (3d) ; Elisha Over, 7 Old Post- 
office Place, clerk (4th) ; Janette Henderson, 76 Solway Street, teacher, 
(5th); Jas. Henry M. Barrow, 28 Upper Pitt Street, teacher (6th) ; 
Henry Lynn, 27 Kemble Street, pupil teacher (7th); Hester Leigh, 
2 Shaw Street (8th); Agnes Tyson, 20 Copperas Hill, teacher (9th) ; 
Ada Mary Pearce, 65 Everton Brow (10th); James Harman, 13 Bis- 
marck Street, porter (11th) ; Evan Owen, 2 Orient Street, paint dealer 
(12th); Wm. B. Copeland, Egremont, assistant cashier, borough magis- 
(1athy office (13th); George Mahon, 54 Sutton Street, gas collector 

th). 

Meetings have likewise been held in Tunbridge Wells and Reading 
on the subject of Ultramontanism and the duty of the Protestants of 

<e, England in the present crisis. The meetings were addressed by the 

§Rev. Dr Badenoch and the Rev. Dr Wainwright. At Reading resolu- 
tions of sympathy with Germany were unanimously adopted, as well as 
a petition in support of Mr Newdegate’s Bill. 

An influential meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon, 1st April, 
at the residence of Colonel Macdonald, of St Martin’s, 4 Carlton House 
Terrace, for the purpose of hearing a statement as to the operations of 
the Protestant Educational Institute, and to consider how best to extend 
the work of educating the rising youth of the country in Protestant 
principles. Amongst those who were present were the Countess of 
Dundonald, the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, M.P., the Hon. Mrs Trotter, the 
Hon. Mrs Hastings, the Hon. Captain Maud, R.N., Lieut.-General Sir 
D. Russell, Sir J. Coode, Rev. Dr Fraser, Rev. W. Arthur, Rev. R. 
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Maguire, Rev. Dr Wainwright, Rev. J. Starey, Rev. C. Chiniquy, 
Rev. J. W. Bucke, Rev. S, Jenner, Rev. Dr Nolan, J. Macgregor, Esq. 
(Rob Roy), J. D. Alleroft, Esq., J. Tattersall, Esq., Gordon Forlong, 
Esq., J. Holt Skinner, Esq., Mrs Chambers (Putney House), Mrs More- 
head, Mrs Scott, &e. The Rev. Dr Badenoch, the secretary of the Pro- 
testant Educational Institute, stated that 25,000 students had attended 
the classes during the last six years; £2330 had been given in prizes, 
besides 5676 volumes of standard works. The meeting was subse- 
quently addressed by Mr Chiniquy, Mr Arthur, Mr Kinnaird, Mr Mac- 
gregor, and Dr Wainwright. Amongst those who regretted their in- 
ability to attend were: The Duke and Duchess of Grafton, Lord Fitz- 
walter, Lord Lawrence, Lord Crichton, M.P., Lord C. J. Hamilton, 
M.P., Lord Sandon, M.P., the Hon. W. Ashley, Sir R. Wilbraham, Sir 
W. C. Anstruther, Bart., M.P., H. Birley, Esq., M.P., S. Cave, M.P., 
J. Maden Holt, M.P., W. Johnstone, M.P., Rev. Dr Cumming, Rev. Dr 


Jobson, Rev. W. Niven, 8. G. Blackwood, J. Hoare, Lady C. Gordon, 
and Lady Hogg. 


V.—SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


LARGE number of classes have been conducted in connection with 

A this Society during the past winter in different parts of Scotland, 

for Protestant instruction. Most of them are now drawing toa 
close for the season. 

The members of the class conducted in Nairn by the Rev. Robert 
Dey, of the Congregational Church, recently held a social meeting there, 
along with their friends, when the prizes for the session were distri- 
buted. The Rev. Mr Divorty of Edinburgh kindly assisted in the 
adjudication ; and the following were the successful competitors :— 
(1.) Miss Bella Paxton, £2; (2.) Mr William Falconer, £1, 10s. ; 
(3.) Miss Sophia Finlayson, £1; (4.) Mr James Gordon, 10s. Book 
prizes were also given to Miss Elizabeth Finlayson, Mr Wm. Macqueen, 
and Mr Peter Robertson. Besides the Chairman, the Rev. Mr Whyte, 
Moyness, Provost Leslie, and others addressed the meeting, upon the 
importance, at the present time, of a thorough knowledge of Protestant 
truth in opposition to Romish and Ritualistic error. Parts of the essays 
were read, which showed not only a general but an accurate knowledge 
of the subjects discussed during the session. Mr W. Falconer, in the 
name of the class, proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr Dey, for 
the efficient and painstaking way in which he had conducted the class. 

On the 17th March a soiree was held in Maitland Free Church, 
Glasgow, in connection with the Protestant class taught by the Rev. 
James M‘Naught. The area of the church was densely packed, and 
about two hundred occupied the galleries. Mr M‘Naught was in the 
chair ; and the following among others were on the platform, and took 
part in the proceedings :—Rev. G. Divorty (Edinburgh), Rev. Mr 
Taylor (Dundee), Rev. Mr Gardiner, Rev. Mr Gault, Rev. Mr Johnman ; 
and Messrs Mackie, Inglis, and M‘Gregor, The Chairman, in his ad- 
dress, stated that 150 young men and women were enrolled during the 
past session, that fourteen lectures were delivered by him on contro- 
troversial subjects connected with Romanism, and that the attendance 
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was very good to the close. During the five years which he had con- 
ducted the class he had enrolled 750 in all; and probably about 1000 
had got the benefit of the instructions imparted. * Not a few had 
attended very regularly who did not enrol. Much good had been done 
in giving a more enlightened view to the young people of the errors of 
Romanism, as well as of the truths of Protestantism. The Scottish 
Reformation Society was engaged in a noble and patriotic work, and 
it was worthy of the earnest and liberal support of the lovers of Bible 
truth all over Scotland. 

The Chairman distributed prizes to the value of £15 to the successful 
competitors, which consisted of a large number of elegant and useful 
volumes. 

A prize of £10 is offered by the Rev. Dr Duff of Edinburgh for the 
best essay on the Claims of the Pope to Supreme Temporal Power over 
all the Kingdoms of Christendom. The competition is open to all whe 
have attended some one of the Protestant classes in connection with the 
Scottish Reformation Society, conducted in different parts of Scotland 
during the past winter. The essays to be given in to the Rev. G. 
Divorty, at the Society’s offices, Edinburgh, on or before the 31st 
October next. 

A meeting was held in the hall of the R.P. Church, Irving Street, 
Dumfries, on Wednesday evening, to hear the report of the adjudica- 
tors in the competition for the prizes recently offered for the best essays 
on Popery, written by young men in the south of Scotland. On the 
motion of Mr J. Irving, Boreland, Mr J. Johnstone took the chair; and 
the Rev. J. C. Connell having opened the meeting with prayer, the Rev. 
J. M. Porteous, Wanlockhead, read the following report :— 

Instead of a course of lectures, as during the previous winter, the 
sum of five pounds (a grant from the Scottish Reformation Society) was 
offered in four money prizes, as also books from friends of the cause, 
for essays on the following subjects: 1. Ought the Pope to be acknow- 
ledged as the Head of the Church? 2. Ought departed saints to be 
worshipped and invoked as intercessors? 8. Are Christians warranted 
to believe in Transubstantiation and the Mass? 4. What influence has 
Popery exerted upon men and nations? At the time appointed, five 
essays were given in upon the first-mentioned subject, one upon the 
second, four upon the third, and four upon the fourth,—fourtcen ia all. 
These essays have been examined by seven gentlemen, ministers and 
members of four Protestant denominations. As some of the essays are 
lengthened and elaborate productions, the wor! of adjudication has not 
been a light or easy task; but the names of the writers having been 
given only in sealed envelopes,—unless in one or two cases by mistake, 
—the decision has thus been impartially arrived at. A comprehensive 
grasp of the subject and an effective mode of treatment, rather than the 
quality of the style or composition, has been steadily kept in view. 
They have had no difficulty in regard to the first prize of £2, which has 
been awarded to the essay on Transubstantiation bearing the motto in 
Greek, “Through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” 
(Heb. x. 10), by T. M‘C. Fleming, student, U.P. Manse, Whithorn. 
One of the adjudicators says, “The writer introduces his subject 
naturally, at once lays hold of it, keeps to it, and, so far as space 
permits, exhausts it.” Another, “It is a highly superior and scholarly 
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production, being thoroughly logical, philosophical, erudite, and 
scriptural. The writer is manifestly master alike of the deepest 
principles involved in his theme and of its minutest details. He has 
exhausted his subject, and that in a style lucid and perspicious.” 

Seven other essays are of such merit that it has been deemed fitting 
to mark approbation of these efforts by awarding four pounds more of 
money-prizes in addition to the sum mentioned—a part of which has 
been generously given by a gentleman in Dumfries, as well as by the 
society already named. Two second prizes of £1, 10s. each are thus 
awarded to essays on the Influence of Popery. The one bears the 
motto, 

“But Rome with sorceries, and with magic wand, 
Soon raised a cloud that darkened every land,” 


and is written by Richard Burgess (F.C.) Kirkpatrick-Durham ; and 
the other, bearing the motto in Greek, “The tree is known by its 
fruits,” written by Thomas Todd (F.C.), student, Auchenchain, Glen- 
cairn. Three third prizes of £1 each are awarded as follows for essays 
on Papal Supremacy: That marked “The Headship of the Pope is a 
vital point with Rome,” written by Robert Herries (R.P.), coach-painter, 
Cotton Street, Castle-Douglas ; that with the motto “ Hoe Securior,” 
written by William W. Dunn (F.C.), gardener, Stroquhan, Dunscore ; 
and that bearing the mark “ Nox Venit,” by John Paterson (F.C), 
Barkerland Cottage, Dumfries, a pupil at the academy. Two fourth 
prizes of 10s. each are given to the essay on the Influence of Popery 
marked ‘“ Delenda est Roma,” written by Adam Beveridge (E.C.), 
teacher, Auchencairn; and that on Transubstantiation and the Mass 
marked “Come out of her, my people,” written by Robert M‘Caw 
(R.P.), shepherd, Shinnelhead, Tynron. 

The following prizes are also distributed in order to encourage young 
men to make this great question the subject of thoughtful and scriptural 
inquiry, viz.:—‘‘The Government of the Kingdom of Christ,” to the 
essay written by Samuel Hewetson (R.P.), pupil teacher, Penpont ; 
“The Government of the Kingdom of Christ,” to the essay written by 
James Johnstone (aged fifteen), Nunfield Lodge, Dumfries, pupil 
teacher in the Territorial School; ‘ Nesbit’s Memoirs,” to the essay 
written by Wm. B. Davidson (also aged fifteen), apprentice draper, 
Dumfries ; ‘‘Sandeman’s Memoirs,” to the essay written by Alexander 
Burns, banker’s apprentice, Broomfield Bank, Moniaive; ‘“ Crichton’s 
Memoirs,” to the essay written by George Davidson (E.C.), labourer, 
Kirkpatrick-Durham ; and “Dr Mackay’s Facts and Dates,” to the 
essay written by James Adams (E.C.), Blair’s Arms, Portpatrick. 

The adjudicators are not only unanimous in the opinion that these 
essays are most creditable to the writers, but that as these are calculated 
to deepen the impression of the baneful character of Popery, which must 
be known to be shunned, such efforts ought to be encouraged by every 
earnest Protestant. One of the adjudicators truly says:—‘“It is 
only by the most strenuous exertions on the part both of the 
clergy and laity that the insinuating power of the Church of Rome 
ean be curbed; and as so many members of the Church of England 
are edging towards Popery by the profession and practice of Ritualism, 
there is now only a very narrow margin between the two. This will 
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soon be swept away unless a strong hand be stretched out to check the 
sweeper; in other words, the Popish priest.” 

Some of the essays will be retained for a time, and either handed to 
Dr Thomas Smith, the editor of the Armoury, for publication,* or that 
donors of prizes may be able to inspect them. 

Only three of the competitors were present, and these having received 
theprizes awarded to them, Mr W. M‘Caw, Cormilligan,and Mr J. Irving, 
Boreland, two of the adjudicators, shortly addressed the meeting, 
expressing their gratification at the success which had attended the 
enterprise, their conviction of the importance of the subject, and the 
pleasure which the performance of their duty had afforded them. 

Mr D. Mitchell proposed a vote of thanks to the adjudicators ; the 
chairman moved a similar compliment to Mr Porteous and Mr C. 
Anderson for the trouble they had taken in connection with the com- 
petition ; Mr J. G. Montgomery asked a like tribute for the chairman ; 
and the meeting, at which the attendance was small, was closed by 
Mr Porteous with the benediction. 


VL—AN ENGLISH PRIEST'S VISIT TO LOUISE LATEAU. 

{There is a very widely-spread and generally-received belief, that the 
fact of a man’s being an Englishman, having breathed an atmo- 
sphere saturated with English ideas, and, if you like, with English 
prejudices, having had his character formed by the association of 
an English home, and the training of an English school, is a kind 
of guarantee for his possessing a considerable amount of manliness 
of character and sturdiness of intellect. We should be sorry to 
think that this belief is not, in general, well founded. But sad it 
is that all these salutary influences may be counteracted, and all 
that is manly in the English character may be blasted, by the 
training which is essential to the conversion of an English man into 
a Romish priest. The following article, extracted from the West- 
minster Gazette, exhibits this in a manner at once painfully ludicrous 
and ludicrously painful. We had intended to comment upon it in 
detail, but feel that Punch alone could do justice to it.—Eb. 
Armoury. | 


FTER great difficulty in obtaining permission to see Louise, and a 
refusal from the Bishop of Tournai, I left Bruges on the evening 
of August 28th, for Ghent, with a letter from the curé of Bois- 

d’Haine himself promising to keep a place for me, At Ghent I slept at 
a convent of the Sisters of Charity, where I have a cousin, and having 
said mass at half-past five, I started shortly after for Manage, which is 
about twenty minutes’ walk from Bois-d’Haine. I carried with me 
one large relic of the Holy Cross (in a red flannel bag round my neck), 
but under my coat in such a way that no one could tell I had anything. 
This relic is three inches or more in length by one in breadth. At 
Manage I met a priest and a French (or Belgian) baron, who had also 
obtained permission—after two years’ petitioning—to see the ecstatica. 
A little before twelve I started for the curé’s house. I arrived at the 
quarter-past. I found the curé at dinner with two other priests, who 


* Two of these essays are nowin our hands, We shall endeavour to submit 
portions of them to our readers next month.—Eb. Armoury. 
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had come in hopes of obtaining permission to visit Louise. They only 
got their dinner and a refusal! There were also two laymen, one of 
whom had seen Louise communicate in the morning. This is nowa 
special favour, as the admittance, even for the privileged few, is only 
from 1.50 to 3.10 in the afternoon. 

The curé is a man who is very brusque and decided, but not uncour- 
teous. He is very firm, however, and when he says “ No,” it is very 
evident that he means a distinct negative. ‘To me, personally, he 
was exceedingly civil and good-natured, and asked me to dinner. This 
I refused, as I did not wish him to think that I wanted any special 
attention paid me. He walked with me to the house of Louise, sharing 
my umbrella in a pelting storm. I had passed the house in walking to 
Bois-VHaine. It is a very tiny but neat cottage, with two small rooms 
on the ground floor, and the same, I faney, above. There might have 
been a third room below, but I did not see it. I may notice here, in 
passing, that during the whole of dinner the curé was besieged with 
people asking permission to see Louise. We reached the little house 
shortly before or about two o’clock, and eighteen or nineteen people 
were admitted into the little room in which Louise was. Her apart- 
ment is bare and poor enough, with room for her bed and about as much 
again. To reach her’s we had to pass through the front room, in which 
were seated Rosine, the eldest sister, and some younger children, at work. 
Rosine is the terror of visitors. The family cannot bear the presence 
of strangers. The aged mother’s leg was fractured some weeks ago, 
and we did not see her. 

Entering the room we observed Louise seated on a little rush-bottom 
chair (the only article of furniture, I think), at the foot of her bed, 
about three to four feet from the wall. Her hands were on her lap, or 
rather over it, and not joined together, but held fixedly apart, so that 
the stigmata were distinctly visible. The blood flowed copiously from 
these on toa piece of linen or sheet that lay on her lap. Her eyes were 
raised and fixed (as if intently watching something) towards the corner 
of the room or wall. At first I was stationed somewhat behind her, but 
soon after the curé placed me directly in front of her, and shortly after, 
a lady having fainted, I obtained her place—the best in the room. 

Louise is a very small, slight-built, insignificant-looking woman, and 
looks pale—deadly pale, but not emaciated. Her face is round, and 
the features are not sunken. Her expression is not pleasing or taking, 
though it is impossible to forget it. Still, I cannot say there is anything 
remarkable about her when in the passive state. The type of face is 
rather Irish than Belgian. She is about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old. When we had observed her closely for a few minutes, the 
curé took our handkerchiefs, and dipped them in the blood, or rather 
wiped it from her hands. As fast as he did this the blood flowed again, 
and went on unceasingly till about three o’clock. The wounds look 
fresh and open—not at all jagged or blackened, and they are at both 
sides, on the palm and back of the hands. The curé then recited ves- 
pers, and whenever there was any mention of the “ Blessed Trinity” or 
the “ mercies of God,” the face of Louise lighted up with a singularly 
joyful expression. On these occasions it is that the face is really remark- 
able and striking. When vespers were over, I asked the curé, in a low 
voice, “whether I might. present something to Louise.” Others had 
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already requested leave to present relics, &c., to her, and were not 
allowed. He refused me too. I had been most careful that neither he 
nor any one else should know that I bore the relic of the True Cross. 
In a few minutes after, he and the other priests (of whom there were 
three or four) went on to recite compline; while they were intent on 
their breviaries, I quietly and secretly slipped the bag off my neck, and 
took out the relic without attracting the curé’s observation. I held it 
in front of me—that was, between myself and Louise. 1 was imme- 
diately in front of her, to the right, in which direction her eyes were 
fixed. I should have said that she was in ecstacy all the time, seemingly 
unconscious that there was any one in the room, and ignorant of every- 
thing about her. Even the flies walk on her face and across her very 
eye-balls, and she does not perceive it! As soon as I held the relic near 
her, the whole of her face lighted up, and there was a movement of the 
hands upwards (to the best of my remembrance), and towards the relic. 
She was affected as if by electricity. This attracted the curé’s notice, 
and, turning sharply to me, he said, “ Que faites vous la? Restez tran- 
quille,” and “ Qu’avez vous lA ?”—not at all pleased. He does not like 
anything done without his permission. 

After he had finished compline, he asked again what I had, and 1 
passed him the relic behind the back of Louise. He looked at it, not 
even the girl knowing what it was, and passed it round to within two 
or three inches of her left shoulder. Immediately the whole of her 
body seemed to flutter, her hands moved in agitation, and her face 
assumed the joyful look I mentioned previously, only intensified. She 
gave one the impression of being filled with gladness. As soon as the 
relic was removed she subsided to her former passive state, as if mecha- 
nically. A lady then took the relic, and presented it with the same 
result. A few minutes after I did what some people might consider 
irreverent, but my object was to apply tests for my personal satisfac- 
tion. I loosed my watch from the chain, and passing it quietly to the 
same lady, who was next to me, asked her to present it as she had done 
the relic. Now, to a simple, ignorant person, and especially at first sight, 
the face of my watch is not unlike a reliquary. The lady presented the 
watch, but there was not the least movement or notice on the part of Louise. 
We passed the watch about her until the curé, noticing it, again repri- 
manded me with “ Vous faites des bétises.” After that he would not 
allow ony one to present her their relics. I had, however, still another 
small relic of the True Cross, which a lady had given me at Bruges to 
test for her. Waiting some twenty minutes, till the curé’s attention 
was completely diverted, and slipping the little relic into my lady- 
neighbour’s hand, I asked her to touch the hand of the eestatica with 
it. She did so, quite unobserved, and I noticed directly the same smile 
as before (the face ordinarily wears a painful expression). Anything 
blessed affects Louise. She knows a priest’s hand from any other's. 
This I proved by touching her hand repeatedly when she could not— 
for part of the time at least—have possibly known whose hand it was, 
except by the possession of this singular power. I asked the curé 
whether I might say something to her in English, and upon his consent 
asked her to pray for the conversion of England. Her face lighted up 
again when I made the request, and remained so while I said the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and two little aspirations to our Lady. No one in 
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the room understood English, and some of them inquired what I was 
saying. Prayers the ecstatica seems to understand in any language. 
When we prayed for the Pope she threw herself on her knees, and sub- 
sequently raised herself again to the chair, sitting on its very corner- 
edge, so as hardly to be supported at all. Precisely at three o’clock 
she fell full length on the ground (away from where I stood), with her 
arms stretched out in form of a cross, or rather her whole body, exactly 
like the figure on the crucifix. The feet were placed one over the 
other, as if pierced by one nail, and then it was that we could see the 
wounds in the feet for the first time, and the blood flowing through 
the grey socks she wears. 

A Capuchin priest kneeling just under me tried to separate the feet, 
but they sprang back like elastic to the same position. She has also a 
wound on her side, marks of the crown of thorns, and a wound on 
her right shoulder. When she fell her forehead came with a heavy 
thud on the brick floor, and a severe bruise must have been inflicted. 
In this position she still seems conscious of the pressure or touch of a 
priest, and of the words of prayers. This fact I also tested, for when 
the curé turned us out of the room (for this was fairly what he did), I 
managed to slip behind him, and, kneeling down, touched her right 
hand, which immediately responded to my touch by an upward move- 
ment. The wounds in the head were not so well developed while I was 
there, but two dried wounds were visible. The priest who gave her 
communion that morning told me, however, that then they were bleeding 
fast, and afew weeks before so rapidly that the face had to be 
wiped thrice between the confiteor and the time of receiving. 
The curé assured me that she had not eaten or drunk anything for 
twenty months, and—more wonderful still—she never sleeps. This, of 
course, I can only state on hearsay. On other days than Friday she 
works in the field, as most Belgian women do, is employed in house- 
hold work, and tends the sick. She is sought (on dit) as a sick-nurse 
because she does not require food, and hence her keep costs nothing (a 
true specimen of Belgian thriftiness and economy). The common 
people think her afflicted by a strange malady, at least that seems 
the impression of her immediate neighbours. She comes to herself, I 
am told, about half-past four, but we were not there. 

My visit certainly impressed me very much more afterwards than at 
the time; and though I have heard of impressions to the contrary, I 
eannot myself see how any one can deny that Louise’s life and cireum- 
stances are preternatural. She is a living wonder, even if the hypothesis 
could be supported of her being a religious impostor. 


VIL—NUMBER OF ROMANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

T would not be politic, even if it were consistent with truthfulness, to 

underrate the strength of the Papacy in the United States. But 

it is equally impolitic, on the other hand, to permit exaggerated 
statements of that strength to pass current. 

We believe that Romanists, whether deliberately or unconsciously, 
make grossly exorbitant claims for the sake of the influence which is 
exercised by numbers upon the minds of those who manipulate public 
measures ; and we have therefore, from time to time, in these columns, 
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sifted some of their figures in reference to particular localities, and shown 
that they cannot bear minute investigation. Some authorities are now 
before us which prove the utter unreliability of the sweeping assertions 
that frequently meet us in the newspapers of the day. 

The latest claim that we have met is advanced in the recently pub- 
lished life of Archbishop Spalding, one of the issues of the Catholic 
Publication Society of New York. Theauthor of that work, “the Rev. 
J. L. Spalding, §. T. L.,” a relative, we suppose, of the deceased prelate, 
while admitting that he is left, to a large extent, “to mere conjecture” 
in the matter, thinks that, from data which he has, he is “ probably not 
unwarranted in the statement that there are at present not less than 
seven millions of Catholics” in this country. Of course, it will be 
understood that this number is designed to include all the men, women, 
and children who can in any way be claimed as under priestly influence 
—all, down to the youngest infants, who can be found in nominal Papal 
families. Another book lies upon our table by which this very modest 
statement can be tested. 

“ Sadliers’ Catholic Directory Almanac, and Ordo” for 1874, contains 
the latest official reports of the sixty-two archdioceses, dioceses, and 
vicariates-apostolic into which the American section of the hierarchy is 
divided. Fifty-five of those sixty-two divisions make estimates of the 
Papal population which are embraced within them; and their total 
summing up is 5,250,022. The other seven of these sixty-two eccle- 
siastical divisions fail to report this item, though their returns are very 
full in other particulars. We presume, however, that it would be fair 
to estimate their population according to the number of priests who are 
attached to them ; for it is altogether probable that, under the unified 
government of the Papacy, the members of that order are distributed 
according to the necessities of the population. The number of priests 
then in the seven dioceses is about one-eighth of the total reported in 
the whole Church. That proportion would show that there are not 
more than 668,000 of a population under their care. This total, added 
to the number reported, would make the whole Catholic population not 
quite 5,900,000—or at least 1,100,000 less than Spalding’s claim. 

When an officer of the army once apologised to General Mitchell for 
the delay of a few moments, it is said that the astronomer replied, “ Only 
afew moments! I have been in the habit of calculating the value of 
the thousandth part of a second.” We submit that, in these days of 
precise calculations and accurate statistics, an error of at least seventeen 
per cent. in an arithmetical statement belongs to the class of blunders 
which ought to be branded as crimes. And this gross error Spalding 
has committed, even according to the inflated official reports of the 
Papal prelates. For those reports are inflated, and this is the next 
point we make in sifting the figures. From top to bottom they are 
conjectural, and some of them are so manifestly wild that they cannot 
be entertained for a moment. 

Of the fifty-five returns that are made, only six have the form of pre- 
cision. The rest are ‘“‘about” or “between” so and so, or “estimated 
between” such and such figures, or ‘‘over” so much. The Vicar-A pos- 
tolic of Nebraska is very precise. He claims to have a Catholic popu- 
lation of ‘about 11,722.” Two of his brethren think it worth while to 
specify “500” in their returns. Idaho claims to have “800” Roman- 
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ists. But in all the other cases the estimates are by the thousands. 
Moreover, we believe that dependence cannot be placed upon the 
greater number of the estimates. One of them can be proved to be 
a unreliable, and if in such a list one can be discredited, it may 
well throw doubt upon the whole. 

The Diocese of Santa Fé embraces the Territory of New Mexico. 
Three years ago the Bishop of that Diocese claimed a Catholic popu- 
lation of 103,000. The national census had brought to light only 
90,393 inhabitants all told, Protestant, Catholic, and Pagan, in the 
Territory. The Bishop claimed 12,000 Pueblo Indians as under his 
jurisdiction, The Pueblo population, according to the report of the 
Federal School Agent in 1871, was only 7683, and some of them were 
Protestante, and more of them idolaters, This outrageous error was 
exposed two years ago. Whether the exposure reached the Prelate we 
know not, but he has lowered his figure to 99,000. ‘Then he claimed 
90,000 Mexicans, 12,000 Pueblo Indians, 1000 Americans ; now he has 
90,000 Mexicans, 8000 Pueblo Indians, and 1000 Americans. Advo- 
cates of the admission of New Mexico as a State assert that it has now 
a total population of not less than 112,000, an increase of more than 
20,000 in three years ; but his Grace of Santa Fé puts in an appearance 
for only the same number of Mexicans and Americans that he had three 
years ago, and gives up 4000 of his Pueblos. 

One expl: ination occurs to us of this singular phenomenon which ex- 
hibited more Romanists in the Territory than there were persons in the 
flesh, The Papal bishops claim that purgatory lies within their juris- 
diction. The Bishop of Santa Fé was consecratedin 1850. It may be 
that from year to year he includes in his figures the souls who have 
departed from the body since 1850, and who have not yet been liberated 
from purgatory. His priests are still saying masses for them, and 
expecting their fleshly friends to pay for prayers on their behalf. Thus 
the bishop might, consistently with his theological views, report 12,000 
Pueblo Indians a few years ago, though there were only 7683 still in 
the body ; and he may now mean to claim that, since that report, 4000 
souls have been liberated from purgatory, leaving only 8000 under his 
jurisdiction, in the flesh and in the nether world. It may be, too, that 
in justice to the other prelates, the same explanation should be made of 
their high swelling figures. And hence it is possible that they cannot 
be precise. The rolls from the other place may not be sent up promptly. 
The great difficulty that we feel about receiving this explanation, how- 
ever, is, that while we might not object to locating purgatory in New 
Mexico, we are averse tothe idea that it underlies the whole United States. 

The Papal claims, in this matter of number, as on all points, are very 
sweeping, and very confidently made. Andassertions which are boldly 
advanced and frequently repeated, finally work their way into an 
unthinking public acceptance. It is, therefore, probable that many 
Protestants entertain greatly overblown notions of the Romish census. 
But it is our conviction, praduced by a close scrutiny, and based upon 
reasons which must carry weight with those who study and compare 
secular and ecclesiastical statistics, that the real Papal population of the 
United States will still be much exaggerated if we subtract from the 
latest estimate one-third of the sum which it so loosely rolls up.— 

Presbyterian (Philadelphia. ) 
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VIIIL—A WEEK OF ANNIVERSARIES. 


HE last may be called a week of anniversaries. The celebration of 
the seventy-seventh birthday of the Emperor of Germany on its 
first day was followed by that of the completion of the twenty- 

fifth year since Victor Emmanuel acceded to the throne of Sardinia. 
Of all the Sovereigns of the world, these are the two whose career will, 
in the opinion of the historian, be pronounced the most marvellous. 
Both have had the same difficulties to overcome ; both have triumphed 
over these difficulties with an identical measure of supreme success. 
Both stand before the world as the representatives of the same principle, 
asserted as nearly as possible about the same period. For the victory 
achieved by the King of Italy, that won by the German Emperor and 
the German nation was one essential preliminary. If the power of 
Austria had not been broken by the Prussian arms—if France had not 
been prostrated before the victor of Sedan,—Rome, which is now national, 
would still be Rome Papal, and Italian unity would be a thing yet to be 
accomplished. Victor Emmanuel has been the champion of the national 
movement in the teeth of the convictions of his religious faith: the 
Emperor William in strict conformity with them. J/ Re Galantuomo 
has ever been, above all things, a good son of the Church. When com- 
pelled, not merely by his own sentiment of patriotism, but by the irresis- 
tible impulses of his people, to dispossess the Vicar of Christ of his tem- 
poral prerogative, and to transfer his capital to the city of the Caesars, 
he offered the Pope the fullest assurances that his spiritual prerogatives 
should be sacred, and that his personal peace should not be violated. 
Those guarantees the Holy Father declined to accept as adequate, and 
the Pope still remains the self-styled prisoner of the Vatican. 

A united Germany and a unified Italy were consummations which it 
was not likely would be received with the undivided consent of Europe. 
Since King William was declared Emperor in the Palace of Louis XIV., 
and Victor Emmanuel was hailed with the welcomes of a tempestuously 
enthusiastic multitude in the city of the Popes, there has been an un- 
broken continuation of those forces, those machinations, those intrigues 
against which both Emperor and King had, long before that effort was 
complete, to struggle. Then, as now, it is the Papacy which threatens 
on the one hand, and the Red Republic which threatens on the other. 
Visions of an impossible equality are spread to lure the minds of subjects 
from their loyalty to their King; the menaces of an Ultramontane 
hierarchy are strengthened by the secret working of faction and con- 
spiracy. If the International could have prevented it, or if the attempts 
of the Papacy could have secured success, King William would have 
never been promoted to the throne of Charlemagne, Germany would 
have never been anything more than a congeries of conflicting peoples, 
and Victor Emmanuel and Pius IX. would still be the co-equal monarchs 
of a divided people. It is one of the characteristics of conspiracy that 
it never acknowledges defeat. The springs of that force of which the 
Red Republicans and the Ultramontanes are the representatives, lie too 
deeply underground to be summarily checked in their operation. The 
International and the Vatican are as busy and as energetic now as they 
were three years ago. Neither Victor Emmanuel nor the Emperor 
William can be safe against the one or despise the latter, unless they 
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are each perpetually vigilant and perpetually strong. Ultramontanism 
is at the present moment reinforced, or at least confidently looks for 
reinforcement, by the entire strength of a whole people. The agents of 
Ultramontanism are busy in France, endeavouring to spread the con- 
viction that the claims of French honour and of the Roman Catholic 
Church point in the same direction—that of an attack upon the heretic 
power of Prussia. Allies, it is whispered, will soon be forthcoming. 
Discontent reigns among many of the petty states of the German Empire. 
Italy, it is said, is united in name but not in reality under the rule of 
Victor Emmanuel. Only let the attempt be made with courage, and it 
will soon be found to have been made with success. 

It is sincerely to be trusted, in the interests of Europe and of civili- 
sation, that the enthusiastic ovation of which Vietor Emmanuel has 
been the central figure at Rome, may have the effect of dispelling any 
such delusive ideas as these. The Emperor William has spoken words 
at Berlin which place the matter beyond all possibility of mistake. He 
is not ignorant of the attempt which is being made, and he can neither 
conceal from himself nor his army “ the fact that a crisis again appears 
to be hanging over it. What at a former period I for four years strove 
for, maintained, and accomplished, from a sense of duty and conviction, 
met with its reward in the successes, great beyond all expectations, 
achieved by my army and that of my allies. This feeling gives me 
courage to persevere again now. I adhere to that which has stood the 
test of experience, not with a view to bringing about war, but in order 
to secure European peace. Continue as hitherto to afford me support for 
this purpose by your faithful services.” These words will have already 
found an enthusiastic echo in the hearts of the German nation. That 
peace is, above all things, at the present moment, dear toGermany, no one 
willdeny. Peaceis that which the natural disposition of the people would 
make her wish for ; it is also that which is indispensable for the organisa- 
tion of her internal affairs. Such a trial as that through which Germany 
went three years ago, notwithstanding that she emerged from it victo- 
rious, does not soon cease to make its influence felt. At the same time, 
because Germany is intensely anxious to let her sword remain sheathed 
in its seabbard, she has no intention of turning it into a pruning-hook. 
The only peace which she will preserve is an armed peace. That is 
the clear meaning and the unmistakeable drift of the whole of the 
utterance of the venerable German Emperor. The Franco-Prussian 
war ended in the triumphant assertion of certain great principles by 
Germany. These principles Germany intends to hold, just as the results 
of the war are what she intends to maintain. The speech of the 
Emperor William has an importance which cannot be exaggerated. It 
is a message to Europe—nothing less. The prospects is one which, in 
the interests of the millennium, may be deplored. When nations only 
do not strike, because they are armed to the teeth and ready to strike 
at any moment, a terrible expenditure of money and of energy is im- 
posed upon the world. This is the state of things clearly foreshadowed 
by the words of his Imperial Majesty at Berlin. Their tenor has been 
variously criticised ; but can it truthfully be said that, in view of the 
forces against which he is pitted, he should have spoke in a tone less 
decisive, or that he has not consulted the real welfare of Europe in 
speaking as he has done ?—Hdinburgh Courant. 
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